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ing; but ancient Alcorans could not foresee modern con-
tingencies.

I have told you that politics absorb all private news.
I am going to a ball this evening, which the Duke and
Duchess of Bolton give to their Eoyal Highnesses of
G-loucester, who have now a very numerous court. It
seems very improper for me to be at a ball; but you see
that, on the contrary, it is propriety that carries me
thither. I am heartily weary both of diversions and
politics, and am more than half inclined to retire to
Strawberry. I have renounced dining abroad, and hide
myself as much as I can; but can one pin on one's breast
a label to signify that, though one is sensible of being
Methusalem in constitution, one must sometimes be seen
in a crowd for such and such reasons? I do often ex-
aggerate my pleas of bad health; and, could I live entirely
alone, would proclaim myself incurable ; but, should one
repent, one becomes ridiculous by returning to the world ;
or one must have a companion, which I never will have;
or one opens a door to legatees, if one advertises ill health.
Well! I must act with as much common sense as I can ;
and, when one takes no part, one must temper one's
conduct; and, when the world is too young for one, not
shock it, nor contradict it, nor affix a peculiar character,
but trust to its indifference for not drawing notice, when
one does not desire to be noticed. Eabelais's Fais ce que
VQudras is not very difficult when one wishes to do
nothing. I have always been offended at those who will
belong to a world with which they have nothing to do.
I ihave perceived that every age has not only a new
language and new modes, but a new way of articulating. At
first I thougiit myself grown deaf when with young people ;
but perceived that I understood my cotemporaries, though
they whispered. Well! I must go amongst those I do not to inspire
